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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Notes on Ctjlpepeb County, embracing a revised and enlarged edition 
of Dr. Philip Slaughter's St. Mark's Parish. Compiled and published 
by Raleigh Travers Green, Culpeper, Va. 

The work of Br. Slaughter is well known. He was the first person to 
conceive the idea of writing a history of the old parishes in Virginia 
upon the basis of the old vestry books and registers. He published the 
history of Bristol Parish, in Prince George, that of St. George's Parish, 
in Spotsylvania, and that of St. Mark's, in Culpeper. Now comes Mr. 
Green and adds very much to Dr. Slaughter's labors. While it is com- 
mendable in Mr. Green that he has taken few liberties with Dr. Slaugh- 
ter's statements, he would probably have done better had he noted mar- 
ginally some of his errors. Dr. Slaughter's account of Alexander Spots- 
wood is a capital one, but it is not perfect. Thus Spotswood was never 
"Sir Alexander Spotswood," for he was never knighted, unless he 
derived his title from the knighthood of his own creation, "The Knight 
of the Horseshoe." It is a mistake that the right habeas corpus was 
"denied" to the Virginians till the arrival of Spotswood. He brought a 
confirmation of the right and that is all. So there is really no good 
evidence that Spotswood was buried at Yorktown. This idea first be- 
came current through the publication of Caruther's novel, Knights of the 
Horseshoe. In the first place, Temple Farm was never "a country seat" 
of Spotswood or any of his family. In the second place, the word 
"Spotswood" on a broken piece of marble, found by Dr. Shield in the 
yard of old York Church (misnamed a temple) is no sufficient indication 
that it was the tomb of Spotswood. In Bruton Church there is a slab 
which bears the name of "Spotswood" in the inscription. But the 
tablet states that it was erected to the memory of Dr. William Cocke, 
secretary of state during the administration of Spotswood. It is clear 
that all the myths of Spotswood's connection with Temple Farm arise 
from the fact that the place at the time of the Revolution was owned 
by a family of Moores. Now Governor Spotswood's daughter Kate mar- 
ried Bernard Moore, but Bernard Moore was not of this Moore family. 
The so-called "Temple" was the ruins of old York Church, and there is a 
deed, recorded at Yorktown about 1769, which calls the field in which it 
stood "The Church Field." 

Memobials or the Quisenbeeby Family: In Germany, England and 
America. Compiled and edited by Anderson C. Quisenberry. 
In 1897, the compiler of this little work issued a volume called Gene- 
alogical Memoranda of the Quisenberry Family and Other Families, 



